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/~\N  29  NOVEMBER  1832,  Bronson  Alcott,  teacher  and  philos- 
^-^opher,  wrote  the  following  letter  from  Germantown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  his  father-in-law  Colonel  Joseph  May: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  announce  to  you  the  birth  of  a  second 
daughter.  She  was  bom  at  half-past  12  this  morning,  on  my  birthday 
(33 ),  and  is  a  very  fine  healthful  child,  much  more  so  than  Anna  was 
at  birth,— has  a  fine  foundation  for  health  and  energy  of  charac¬ 
ter.  .  .  .  Abba  [Bronsonfs  wife ]  inclines  to  call  the  babe  Louisa 
May,-^  name  to  her  full  of  every  association  connected  with  amiable 
benevolence  and  exalted  worth.  I  hope  its  present  possessor  may  rise 
to  equal  attainment,  and  deserve  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  society. 1 
While  Louisa  May  Alcott  could  never  be  characterized  as  a 
woman  of  "amiable  benevolence,”  her  "place  in  the  estimation  of 
society”  150  years  after  that  letter  was  written  is  indeed  secure.  She 
is  recognized  the  world  over  as  "a  natural  source  of  stories . . .  the 
poet  of  children”  who  "knows  their  angels.”2  Her  books,  especially 
the  most  famous  of  all,  Little  Women,  and  the  so-called  Little 
Women  Series,  have  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Finnish,  Hun¬ 
garian,  Czech  and  Japanese.  By  1947,  when  Frank  Luther  Mott 
compiled  his  Golden  Multitudes,  Little  Women  had  sold  some  two 
million  copies  in  America  and  was  thus  entitled  to  a  place  among 
his  Over-All  Best  Sellers  in  the  United  States.3  As  early  as  1885,  the 
Indianapolis  Public  Library  showed  considerable  prophetic  acumen 
by  classifying  all  her  books  as  "adult  fiction,”4  and  now  dis¬ 
sertations  are  being  written  on  such  subjects  as  "Concepts  of  Child- 
rearing  and  Schooling  in  the  March  Novels  of  Louisa  May  Alcott” 
and  "An  Examination  of  Louisa  May  Alcott  as  'New  Woman.’  ”5 
Today,  on  her  150th  birthday,  her  books  are  no  longer  regarded 
simply  as  primers  for  childhood  but  as  works  that  display  the  New 
England  family  in  compassionate  versions  of  the  domestic  novel. 
As  she  moves  from  the  nursery  to  the  study,  Louisa  Alcott  is  at  last 
attaining  a  niche  in  American  literary  history  long  owed  to  her. 

Louisa  Alcott’s  extraordinary  skill  in  creating  a  family  portrait 
did  not  materialize  overnight.  It  was,  as  most  masterly  writing  is, 
the  result  of  experimentation  in  diverse  literary  fields.  Here  was  a 
writer  who  wove  her  fictional  fabric  not  only  from  the  threads  of 
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her  own  life  but  from  the  exercises  of  her  experimenting  pen.  In 
the  case  of  Louisa  May  Alcott,  the  stages  by  which  she  elevated 
herself  to  mastery  and  professionalism  have  long  been  overlooked, 
so  intent  has  been  the  interest  in  the  work  of  her  literary  maturity. 
Yet  those  stages  are,  to  the  critical  explorer,  transparent  and  reveal¬ 
ing.  More  than  most  writers,  Alcott  essayed  a  variety  of  genres  and 
tried  many  techniques  with  her  ink-stained  fingers.  To  trace  her  de¬ 
velopment,  as  the  Brigham  Young  University  exhibit  now  makes 
it  possible  to  do,  is  to  trace  the  development  of  a  writer  from 
feeble  beginnings  through  a  labyrinth  of  failures  and  successes,  to 
professional  mastery.  The  stages  in  her  progress  as  a  writer  can  be 
followed,  step  by  step,  in  a  literary  adventure  story. 

Louisa  May  Alcott  was  not  always  "The  Children’s  Friend.”  In¬ 
deed,  she  began  her  writing  career  as  many  writers  do,  as  a  child 
herself.  Little  Louy  Alcott,  age  8,  penned  four  couplets  addressed 
"To  the  First  Robin.”6  Her  childhood  years  were  shaped  by  her  ex¬ 
traordinary,  perceptive,  imperturbable  and  exasperating  father 
Bronson  Alcott,  whose  ultra-modern  pedagogical  theories  were 
tried  out  on  Louy  and  her  three  sisters.  They  were  also  shaped  by  her 
understanding,  progressive,  long-suffering  and  beloved  mother 
Abba  and  by  the  radical  tenets  applied  in  her  father’s  Temple 
School  in  Boston  where  the  pioneer  kindergartner,  Elizabeth  Peab¬ 
ody,  was  a  teacher  along  with  the  redoubtable  feminist,  Margaret 
Fuller.  Louisa  Alcott’s  childhood  was  molded  also  by  her  expe¬ 
riences  such  as  that  unique  sojourn  in  the  community  of  Fruitlands 
in  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  where  her  father  and  his  associates  pro¬ 
posed  to  establish  a  New  Eden  but  where  cold  baths,  linen  tunics 
and  solar  diet  were  not  compatible  with  a  New  England  winter.  As 
Emerson  put  it  after  a  summer  visit  to  this  consociate  family  in 
Paradise:  "In  July  they  looked  well.  He  would  see  them  in  Decem¬ 
ber.” 

Then  too  little  Louy  Alcott’s  childhood  was  fashioned,  after  the 
family  move  to  Hillside  Cottage  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  by  her 
father’s  neighbors,  especially  Emerson,  whom  she  worshiped,  be¬ 
coming  the  Bettine  to  his  Goethe.  For  him  and  other  neighbors, 
the  Channings  and  the  Hosmers,  the  Hillside  barn  was  converted 
into  a  theater,  and  Louisa  and  her  sisters  enacted  original  scripts  of 
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melodramas,  among  them  "Norna;  or,  The  Witch’s  Curse,”  "The 
Unloved  Wife,”  and  "The  Captive  of  Castile.”  These  plays  in¬ 
variably  included  desertions,  suicides,  and  several  elaborate 
speeches,  not  to  mention  daggers,  love  potions  and  death  phials. 

Louisa’s  childhood  was  enriched  by  excursions  to  the  woods 
with  neighbor  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  by  much  reading  in 
Charles  Dickens.  By  the  time  she  reached  her  teens,  the  author  was 
scribbling  fairy  stories  for  Emerson’s  daughter  Ellen.  Those  Flower 
Fables  would  become  her  first  published  book  in  1855.  She  filled 
her  scrapbook  with  lines  from  Goethe  and  Wordsworth.  Her 
mother  wrote:  "I  am  sure  your  life  has  many  fine  passages  well 
worth  recording, . . .  Do  write  a  little  each  day, ...  if  but  a  line,  to 
show  me  how  bravely  you  begin  the  battle,  how  patiently  you  wait 
for  the  rewards  sure  to  come  when  the  victory  is  nobly  won.” 

Still  another  influence  was  exerted  upon  the  19-year-old  Louisa, 
a  far  less  beneficent  influence  than  any  she  had  thus  far  expe¬ 
rienced,  but  one  that  would  also  prove  grist  for  her  literary  mill. 
At  the  mid-century,  the  family  poverty  was  extreme.  Mrs.  Alcott 
opened  an  intelligence  office  or  employment  agency  in  Boston,  and 
when  the  Hon.  James  Richardson  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  companion  for  his  sister,  Louisa  decided  to  take  the  po¬ 
sition  herself.  Mr.  Richardson  proved  somewhat  less  than  honor¬ 
able,  and  Louisa  Alcott  as  domestic  servant  was  expected  not  only 
to  dig  paths  through  the  snow,  fetch  water  from  the  well,  split 
kindling  and  sift  ashes,  but  also  to  play  audience  to  her  employer 
who  invited  her  into  his  study  for  oral  readings  and  metaphysical 
discussions.  At  the  end  of  seven  weeks  of  drudgery,  the  19-year-old 
Miss  Alcott  was  paid  $4.  Eventually  she  would  write  a  bowdlerized 
account  of  "How  I  Went  Out  to  Service,”  and  eventually  too  she 
would  find  in  James  Richardson  a  prototype  for  certain  of  her  fic¬ 
tional  villains. 

The  year  of  this  humiliating  experience  at  Dedham- 1851 -was 
also  the  year  of  Louisa  Alcott’s  first  appearance  in  print.  Her  poem 
"Sunlight”  was  published  in  Peterson’s  Magazine  in  September  and 
it  was  signed  "Flora  Fairfield.”7  This  was  the  first  but  by  no  means 
the  last  of  the  Alcott  pseudonyms.  "Sunlight”  was  followed  by  bol¬ 
der  attempts  at  narrative,  among  them  "The  Rival  Painters.  A  Tale 
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of  Rome,”  which  adorned  the  pages  of  the  Olive  Branch  in  May 
1852,  and  "The  Rival  Prima  Donnas,”  a  tale  of  vengeance  by  a 
stagestruck  author  in  which  one  singer  crushes  her  competitor  to 
death  by  means  of  an  iron  ring  placed  upon  her  head.  Again  under 
the  name  of  "Flora  Fairfield,”  this  exuberant  piece  of  prose  illumi¬ 
nated  the  pages  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette  in  1854.  Louisa  Al- 
cott,  who  was  writing  now  both  from  experience  and  from  imagi¬ 
nation,  was  also  crafting  her  narratives  to  suit  a  particular  audience 
and  was  thus  taking  the  first  step  toward  professionalism.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  she  soon  became  the  mainstay  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette 
in  which  her  contributions  in  verse  and  prose  appeared  until  1859. 

The  following  year,  a  different  type  of  work  by  the  young  au¬ 
thor  was  published  in  the  pages  of  an  altogether  different  type  of 
periodical.  "With  a  Rose,  That  Bloomed  on  the  Day  of  John 
Brown’s  Martyrdom”  was  printed  in  The  Liberator  and  would  sub¬ 
sequently  be  reprinted  in  James  Redpath’s  Echoes  of  Harper’s  Ferry. 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Louisa  Alcott  entered  upon 
yet  another  phase  in  her  progress  as  a  writer,  and  for  that  phase  she 
assumed  still  another  name,  half  amusing,  half  pathetic.  Her  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  nurse  in  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital  in  the  Georgetown 
section  of  Washington,  D.C.  transformed  "Flora  Fairfield”  into 
"Nurse  Tribulation  Periwinkle.” 

Louisa  Alcott  clearly  fulfilled  most  of  the  regulations  laid  down 
for  army  nurses  by  Dorothea  Dix.  She  was  30  years  old,  of  strong 
health,  good  conduct  and  serious  disposition.  Her  five  feet  six 
inches  gave  her  a  matronly  appearance;  her  long  chestnut  hair 
could  be  neatly  braided.  And  if  her  gray  eyes  sparkled  a  bit  too 
freely,  that  would  do  no  harm  to  a  wounded  soldier.  Having  pre¬ 
pared  herself  by  studying  Florence  Nightingale’s  Notes  on  Nursing 
and  Dr.  Home’s  Report  on  . . .  Gunshot  Wounds,  Miss  Alcott  enlisted 
for  service.  Bronson  Alcott  had,  as  he  put  it,  sent  his  only  son  to 
war. 

Nurse  Alcott  remained  in  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital  only  six 
weeks.  She  carried  out  her  duties  faithfully,  tended  the  newly  ar¬ 
rived  wounded  who  had  survived  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
ministered  not  only  poultices  but  patience  to  her  favorites,  Robert 
Bane,  a  19-year-old  sergeant  from  Michigan  who  had  lost  his  right 
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arm  and  John  Suhre,  a  Virginia  blacksmith  who  was  dying  of  a 
chest  wound.  As  she  gave,  she  received -impressions,  recollections, 
observations,  anecdotes-all  of  which  she  reported  in  letters  home 
and  would  later  interweave  into  more  public  narratives.  The  mid¬ 
night  vigils  in  the  hospital  took  their  toll  finally,  and  Nurse  Al- 
cott,  having  succumbed  to  a  severe  case  of  what  was  called  ty¬ 
phoid-pneumonia,  was  forced  to  leave  her  post  and  return  home. 
Being  already  a  writer,  she  would  extract  even  from  the  delirium 
and  fever  of  her  prolonged  illness  colorful  strands  for  stories  she 
would  tell. 

Meanwhile,  Frank  Sanborn  of  Concord,  editor  of  The  Com¬ 
monwealth ,  suggested  that  Miss  Alcott  turn  her  hospital  letters  into 
sketches  appropriate  for  publication.  And  so  she  relived  the  scenes 
she  had  lived,  reconstructed  scraps  of  talk  she  had  heard  and  paint¬ 
ed  full-length  portraits  of  characters  she  had  known  in  a  wartime 
hospital.  Truth  and  fact,  rather  than  romance  and  fiction,  domi¬ 
nated  these  sketches  and,  signing  her  Civil  War  plunge  into  real¬ 
ism  with  the  name  "Tribulation  Periwinkle,”  she  contributed  to 
The  Commonwealth  four  sketches  which  ran  in  May  and  June  1863. 
As  a  result  both  of  current  interest  in  the  war  and  her  own  precise 
but  human  handling  of  her  theme,  two  publishers  sought  per¬ 
mission  to  reprint  the  Commonwealth  sketches  in  book  form,  Rob¬ 
erts  Brothers,  whom  she  turned  down,  and  James  Redpath,  who 
had  accepted  her  poem  on  John  Brown  for  his  Echoes  of  Harper's 
Ferry.  In  return  for  five  cents  on  each  copy  sold  of  the  1000  print¬ 
ed,  Redpath  published  "Tribulation  Periwinkle’s”  Hospital  Sketches 
in  August.  Louisa  Alcott’s  first  truly  successful  book,  it  reaped 
praise  from  the  press  as  a  work  "graphically  drawn,”  "fluent  and 
sparkling,”  with  "touches  of  quiet  humor.”  The  writer  who  had  at 
last  tried  her  hand  at  realism  was  aware  that  truth  might  well  be 
the  fountainhead  from  which  the  best  of  her  stories  would  one  day 
flow. 

She  was  still,  however,  experimenting.  She  had  attempted  both 
the  roses  of  fairyland  and  the  realism  of  hospital  scenes.  Now,  un¬ 
der  the  compulsion  not  merely  of  her  own  desires  but  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  demands,  she  dipped  her  pen  into  a  gall-like  brew.  Louisa 
Alcott’s  blood-and- thunder  stories,  published  between  January  1863 
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and  February  1869,  appeared  for  the  most  part  either  anonymously 
or  under  the  pseudonym,  not  of  "Flora  Fairfield”  or  "Tribulation 
Periwinkle,”  but  of  "A.  M.  Barnard.”8  The  story  of  their  discovery 
in  the  century  after  they  had  been  clandestinely  composed,  is  al¬ 
most  as  exciting  as  the  thrillers  themselves.  Since  their  discovery 
elucidates  something  of  the  writer’s  motives  and  techniques,  it 
bears  repeating. 

Alcott  scholars  had  long  suspected  that  the  revered  author  of 
Little  Women  had  in  her  salad  days  written  in  secret  shockers  or 
Gothic  romances.  She  herself  had  left  tantalizing  clues  to  their  ex¬ 
istence.  In  her  journal,  for  example,  she  had  written  in  1862: 

Wrote  two  tales  for  L.  I  enjoy  romancing  to  suit  myself;  and  though 
my  tales  are  silly ,  they  are  not  had;  and  my  sinners  always  have  a 
good  spot  somewhere.  I  hope  it  is  good  drill  for  fancy  and  language,  for 
I  can  do  it  fast;  and  Mr.  L.  says  my  tales  are  so  ' dramatic ,  vivid,  and 
full  of  plot,’  they  are  just  what  he  wants. ...  I  reel  off  my  r thrilling ’ 
tales,  and  mess  up  my  work  in  a  queer  but  interesting  way. 

Three  years  later  a  journal  entry  reveals:  "Fell  back  on  rubbishy 
tales,  for  they  pay  best,  and  I  can’t  afford  to  starve  on  praise,  when 
sensation  stories  are  written  in  half  the  time  and  keep  the  family 
cosey.”9 

In  Little  Women  too  there  were  hints  of  a  lurid  literary  past.  Like 
her  progenitor,  Jo  March  "began  to  feel  herself  a  power  in  the 
house,  for  by  the  magic  of  a  pen,  her  'rubbish’  turned  into  com¬ 
forts  for  them  all.  The  Duke’s  Daughter  paid  the  butcher’s  bill,  A 
Phantom  Hand  put  down  a  new  carpet,  and  the  Curse  of  the  Cov- 
entrys  proved  the  blessing  of  the  Marches  in  the  way  of  groceries 
and  gowns.”  For  the  Blameystone  Banner  and  the  Weekly  Volcano,  Jo 
March 

like  most  young  scribblers, . . .  went  abroad  for  her  characters  and  scen¬ 
ery:  and  banditti,  counts,  gypsies,  nuns,  and  duchesses  appeared  upon 
her  stage. ...  As  thrills  could  not  be  produced  except  by  harrowing  up 
the  souls  of  the  readers,  history  and  romance,  land  and  sea,  science  and 
art,  police  records  and  lunatic  asylums,  had  to  be  ransacked  for  the 
purpose. . . .  Eager  to  find  material  for  stories,  and  bent  on  making 
them  original  in  plot,  if  not  masterly  in  execution,  she  searched  news- 
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papers  for  accidents,  incidents,  and  crimes;  she  excited  the  suspicions  of 
public  librarians  by  asking  for  works  on  poisons  . .  .  and  introduced 
herself  to  folly,  sin,  and  misery. 10 

Finally,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Louisa  Alcott  had  written  in  June 
1862:  "I  intend  to  illuminate  the  Ledger  with  a  blood  &  thunder 
tale  as  they  are  easy  to  'compoze’  &  are  better  paid  than  moral  & 
elaborate  works  of  Shakespeare  so  dont  be  shocked  if  I  send  you  a 
paper  containing  a  picture  of  Indians,  pirates,  wolves,  bears  &  dis¬ 
tressed  damsels  in  a  grand  tableau  over  a  title  like  this  The  Maniac 
Bride’  or  The  Bath  of  Blood:  A  Thrilling  Tale  of  Passion.”11 

The  problem  was  that  scholars,  aware  as  they  might  have  been 
of  the  probable  existence  of  a  ''Maniac  Bride”  or  a  "Bath  of 
Blood,”  had  no  idea  of  their  true  titles  nor  had  they  ever  been  able 
to  identify  a  Blameystone  Banner  or  a  Weekly  Volcano.  Where  were 
Louisa  Alcott’s  shockers  published,  under  what  titles,  and  over 
what  pseudonyms?  At  work  on  a  biography  of  Louisa  May  Alcott, 
I  visited,  in  the  course  of  my  researches,  a  well-known  Alcott  col¬ 
lector,  the  late  Carroll  Atwood  Wilson.  I  was  accompanied  by  my 
friend  and  partner,  Dr.  Leona  Rostenberg,  and,  after  showing  us 
his  Alcott  treasures,  Mr.  Wilson  turned  to  her  and  suggested  that, 
while  I  occupied  myself  with  the  Alcott  biography,  she  occupy  her¬ 
self  with  the  task  of  identifying  and  locating  the  unknown  Alcott 
thrillers.  We  both  carried  out  his  injunctions.  Seated  together  in 
the  Houghton  Library  at  Harvard,  we  delved  through  piles  of  Al¬ 
cott  manuscripts  and  mountains  of  family  letters.  Suddenly  my 
partner  emitted  a  war  whoop.  She  had  come  upon  five  brief  letters 
from  a  Boston  publisher,  letters  that  disclosed  the  Alcott  pseudo¬ 
nym,  identified  the  titles  of  the  thrillers,  and  named  the  periodical 
that  had  issued  them. 

Excerpts  from  those  letters  still  convey  the  thrill  of  that  discov¬ 
ery.  They  were  addressed  to  Miss  Alcott  between  1865  and  1866  by 
James  R.  Elliott  of  the  Boston  publishing  firm  of  Elliott,  Thornes 
and  Talbot,  and  they  contained  the  following  illuminating  re¬ 
marks: 

I  want  to  publish  your  story  "V. V”  in  [The  Flag  of  Our 
Union]. ...  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  me  some  stories  for 
the  Blag,  of  about  2J>  to  40  pages  of  such  Ms.  as  rrV.  V.”. ...  You 
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may  send  me  anything  in  either  the  sketch  or  Novelette  line  that  you 
do  not  wish  to  "father”,  or  that  you  wish  A.M.  Barnard,  or  "any 
other  man”  to  be  responsible  for,  &  if  they  suit  me  I  will  purchase 
them. . . .  Have  you  written  anything  in  the  novel  line  you  would  like 
to  have  me  publish  "by  A  M.  Barnard,  author  of  "V.  V.”  "The 
Marble  Woman”  &c.  &c? . .  .  my  friends  think  the  "Marble  Woman” 
is  just  splendid;  &  I  think  no  author  of  novels  need  be  ashamed  to  own 
it  for  a  bantling.  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  had  any  feeling  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nome  [sic]  de  plume.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  not  given 
currency  to  the  idea  that  "A.  M.  Barnard”  &  yourself  were  identi¬ 
cal.  . . .  The  story  entitled  "Behind  A  Mask”  is  accepted.  I  think  it  a 
story  of  peculiar  power,  and  have  no  doubt  but  my  readers  will  be 
quite  as  much  fascinated  with  it  as  I  was  myself . ...  I  will  give  you 
$63.  for  it. . .  ,12 

And  so  the  hunt  was  on.  Along  with  "V.V.:  or,  Plots  and 
Counterplots,”  " A  Marble  Woman:  or,  The  Mysterious  Model,” 
and  "Behind  a  Mask:  or,  A  Woman’s  Power,”  other  concoctions 
anonymous  or  by  "A.  M.  Barnard”  were  unearthed  in  the  brittle 
pages  not  only  of  The  Flag  of  Our  Union  but  also  of  Frank  Leslie’s 
Illustrated  Newspaper  where  "Pauline’s  Passion  and  Punishment” 
and  "A  Whisper  in  the  Dark”  were  emblazoned.  Such  narratives  by 
the  experimenting  author  "A.  M.  Barnard”  used  as  their  in¬ 
gredients  mind  control  and  madness,  manipulating  heroines  and 
opium  addiction.  Why  had  Louisa  Alcott  taken  on  the  mask  of 
"A.  M.  Barnard”  and  produced  her  sensational  tales?  She  had  sever¬ 
al  motives,  especially  economic  need  and  psychological  catharsis  as 
well  as  a  desire  for  "good  drill”  in  "fancy  and  language.”  She  also 
had  a  multiplicity  of  sources,  from  the  Gothic  romances  she  de¬ 
voured  to  the  dramatic  passions  to  which  she  was  addicted,  from 
the  anger  that  had  exploded  from  her  experience  in  domestic  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  delirium  she  had  experienced  after  her  sojourn  in 
Georgetown.  Moreover,  she  wove  those  autobiographical  threads 
into  credible  narratives  with  heroes,  and  especially  heroines,  of  flesh 
and  blood. 

In  due  course  Leona  Rostenberg  announced  her  startling  discov¬ 
ery  in  the  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  "Some  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Thrillers  of 
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Louisa  M.  Alcott.”  Many  years  later,  when  the  rage  for  reprints  had 
peaked  and  Louisa  Alcott’s  career  had  begun  to  be  examined  criti¬ 
cally,  I  assembled  nine  of  her  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  thrill¬ 
ers  in  two  volumes:  Behind  a  Mask  and  Plots  and  Counterplots. 
With  their  publication,  Louisa  Alcott  was  indeed  unmasked. 

The  study  of  those  extraordinary  narratives  seemed  to  indicate 
that  their  author  knew  as  much  about  the  macabre  attractions  of 
opium  and  hashish  as  she  did  about  the  wholesome  pleasures  of 
apples  and  ginger  cookies.  She  had  experimented  with  the  fairy 
tale,  with  realistic  war  scenes,  and  with  the  gory  and  the  gruesome. 

After  Hospital  Sketches ,  Redpath  had  published  The  Rose  Family 
in  1864,  Loring  had  published  Moods  in  1865,  and  her  shockers  had 
punctuated  the  late  1860s.  Louisa  Alcott  had  tried  her  hand  at  fic¬ 
tion  and  at  fact.  The  time  had  come  for  her  to  combine  the  two  in 
a  tale  that  would  "live  in  the  memory”  and  win  the  reader  forever. 
Louisa  Alcott’s  journal  entry  of  September  1867  reads  as  follows: 
"Niles,  partner  of  Roberts,  asked  me  to  write  a  girls’  book.  Said  I’d 
try.  F.  [Horace  Fuller]  asked  me  to  be  the  editor  of  'Merry’s  Mu¬ 
seum.’  Said  I’d  try.”13  The  author  did  indeed  try  both  suggestions 
in  reverse  order.  Having  edited  and  written  numerous  contribu¬ 
tions  including  the  animal  stories  in  Will’s  Wonder  Book  for  the 
juvenile  monthly,  Merry’s  Museum,  she  began  her  girls’  story  for 
Niles  of  Roberts  Brothers  in  May  1868,  sending  him  twelve  chap¬ 
ters  the  next  month. 

Her  girls’  story  turned  out  to  be  a  domestic  novel  set  in  nine¬ 
teenth-century  New  England.  In  it  she  recovered  her  recollections 
of  childhood  and  found  in  the  biography  of  a  single  family  the 
miniature  paraphrase  of  the  hundred  volumes  of  universal  history. 
Her  characters  were  her  own  family:  her  sister  Anna,  transformed 
into  Meg,  beautiful  of  course,  for  there  must  be  one  beauty  in  the 
book;  her  artistic  sister  May,  transmuted  into  Amy,  afflicted  with  a 
nose  not  quite  Grecian  enough,  and  struggling  in  laborious  at¬ 
tempts  at  elegance;  Lizzie,  metamorphosed  into  Beth,  glorified  a 
bit,  the  cricket  on  the  hearth  who  sat  in  corners  and  lived  for 
others.  Beth  was  Jo’s  conscience.  And  Jo  of  course  was  Louisa- 
"Flora  Fairfield,”  "Tribulation  Periwinkle,”  "A.  M.  Barnard”  all  in 
one,  tall  and  thin,  with  sharp  gray  eyes  and  long  thick  hair,  odd 
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blunt  ways  and  a  fiery  spirit.  Her  father,  addicted  as  he  was  to  fads 
and  reforms,  was  softly  adumbrated,  a  mere  shadow,  but  her 
mother  shone  forth  as  Marmee,  whose  gray  cloak  and  unfashion¬ 
able  bonnet  adorned  a  staunch  defender  of  human  rights. 

Now  in  her  mid-thirties,  Louisa  Alcott  assembled  the  expe¬ 
riences  and  observations  of  her  life  and  reproduced  them  in  a  book 
as  vibrant  and  fresh  today  as  it  was  in  1868.  Louisa  took  up  her 
pen,  but  the  Marches  wrote  her  story.  Its  background  was  the  Con¬ 
cord,  Massachusetts  where  her  family  lived.  Its  episodes  included  a 
composite  melodrama  entitled  '"The  Witch’s  Curse,  an  Operatic 
Tragedy,”  alarmingly  like  the  plays  of  the  Hillside  barnstorming 
days.  The  American  home  was  here,  reanimated  in  these  pages,  the 
good  times,  the  tableaux,  the  sleigh  rides,  the  skating  frolics.  By 
mid-July  the  author  had  finished  what  would  become  Part  One  of 
Little  Women.  Toward  the  end  of  August  she  read  the  proofs,  writ¬ 
ing  in  her  journal:  "It  reads  better  than  I  expected.  Not  a  bit  sen¬ 
sational,  but  simple  and  true,  for  we  really  lived  most  of  it;  and  if 
it  succeeds  that  will  be  the  reason  of  it.”14 

The  reception  was  favorable,  notices  and  letters  indicated  much 
interest  in  the  four  little  women,  and  the  publisher  demanded  a 
sequel  or  second  volume  for  the  spring.  It  was  Part  Two  of  Little 
Women  that  sealed  its  destiny.  There,  the  sisters,  three  years  older, 
were  brought  into  young  womanhood,  Meg  marrying  John,  Amy 
making  a  plaster  cast  of  her  own  foot,  Jo  March  re-enacting 
Louisa’s  checkered  literary  career  even  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Blar- 
neystone  Banner  and  the  Weekly  Volcano.  The  American  countryside 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  was  unfolded  here,  historic  notes  of 
life  and  letters  in  New  England  were  written,  and  under  the  roof 
of  a  single  New  England  home  could  be  discovered  all  the  homes 
of  America.  A  tale  embodying  the  simple  facts  and  persons  of  the 
family  had  been  written.  As  one  reader  would  observe:  "She  un¬ 
latches  the  door  to  one  house,  and  ...  all  find  it  is  their  own  house 
which  they  enter.”  At  the  time  of  her  death  The  Boston  Herald 
would  declare:  "When  the  family  history,  out  of  which  this  re¬ 
markable  authorship  grew,  shall  be  told  to  the  public,  it  will  be 
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apparent  that  few  New  England  homes  have  ever  had  closer  con¬ 
verse  with  the  great  things  of  human  destiny  than  that  of  the  Al- 
cotts.”15 

The  publication  of  Part  Two  of  Little  Women  in  1869  divided 
Louisa  Alcott’s  life  and  profoundly  influenced  the  course  of  her 
progress  as  a  writer.  While  its  tremendous  success  relieved  her 
from  economic  anxiety,  it  placed  upon  her  the  onus  of  persisting 
in  the  genre  she  had  so  enriched.  "Flora  Fairfield,”  "Tribulation 
Periwinkle,”  and  "A.  M.  Barnard”  were  discarded,  and  in  their 
place  emerged  the  world-famous  author  of  Little  Women,  the  "Chil¬ 
dren’s  Friend,”  who  had  to  place  upon  the  altar  of  her  reputation 
the  literary  sacrifices  of  sequel  after  sequel. 

The  first  of  them -An  Old-Fashioned  Girl,  published  in  1870- 
was  not  literally  a  sequel  except  that  it  adapted  the  style  of  Little 
Women  to  a  different  concept.  Here  Louisa  Alcott  simply  inverted 
her  household  portrait  of  Little  Women  and  created  a  domestic  dra¬ 
ma  in  reverse.  The  Shaw  home,  unlike  the  March  home,  provided 
glaring  examples  of  the  fashionable  follies  and  absurdities  against 
which  the  "Children’s  Friend”  crusaded:  the  wad  on  top  of  Fanny’s 

head,  the  fringe  of  fuzz  around  her  forehead,  her  huge  sashes  and 
little  panniers.  From  prevalent  attacks  of  "nerves”  to  Grecian 

bends,  from  the  giddy  lives  of  fourteen-year-olds  to  the  silly 
orthography  that  placed  an  ie  after  a  jumble  of  Netties,  Nellies  and 
Sallies,  she  sent  the  stab  of  satire.  And,  set  against  this  erring  family 
shone  the  Old-Fashioned  Girl  Polly  who  hailed  from  a  home  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Marches’,  whose  hearty  good  will  and  honest  realism 
saved  her  from  the  fate  of  becoming  a  prig  in  a  storybook.  Despite 
her  own  ailing  health,  the  author  of  Little  Women  completed  her 
new  book  for  Roberts  Brothers.  With  her  left  hand  in  a  sling,  one 
foot  up,  head  aching  and  no  voice,  she  continued  her  crusade 
against  the  absurdities  of  a  time  when  doctors  flourished  and  every¬ 
one  was  ill,  when  switches  and  waterfalls  adorned  the  hair  of  the 
fashionable,  and  when  the  fear  of  what  people  would  think  domi¬ 
nated  polite  society.  It  is  in  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl  that  the  author 
reveals  the  reasons  for  her  adoption  of  a  mannerless  manner,  a 
styleless  style: 

I  deeply  regret  being  obliged  to  shock  the  eyes  and  ears  of  such  of  my 

readers  as  have  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  pure  English  . . .  but,  having 
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rashly  undertaken  to  write  a  little  story  about  Young  America ,  for 
Young  America ,  I  feel  bound  to  depict  my  honored  patrons  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  my  limited  powers  permit;  otherwise ,  I  must  expect  the  crush¬ 
ing  criticism ,  'Well,  I  dare  say  it’s  all  very  prim  and  proper,  but  it 
isn’t  a  bit  like  us /  and  never  hope  to  arrive  at  the  distinction  of  find¬ 
ing  the  covers  of  'An  Old-Fashioned  Girl ’  the  dirtiest  in  the  library. 

That  ambition  was  filled  not  only  for  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl  but 
for  the  stories  about  Young  America  and  for  Young  America  that 
followed.  From  memories  of  her  father’s  Temple  School  in  Boston 
she  portrayed  the  Plumfield  School  in  Little  Men.  The  book  was 
written  while  the  world-famous  author  was  touring  Rome,  and  it 
was  written  to  provide  funds  for  her  sister  Anna  whose  husband 
had  died.  Since  the  story  was  told  for  Anna’s  two  boys,  she  called  it 
after  them,  Little  Men.  Louisa  selected  her  "little  men”  carefully, 
choosing  boys  ripe  for  the  methods  of  Plumfield  where  Latin  and 
Greek  were  considered  all  very  well  but  self-knowledge,  self-help 
and  self-control  far  better.  To  each  of  her  characters  she  gave  some 
fault  awaiting  help  and,  as  she  sat  on  a  balcony  overlooking  the 
Piazza  Barberini,  she  wove  from  her  memories  of  Bronson  Alcott’s 
methods  and  Dio  Lewis’s  musical  gymnastics,  from  lessons  at 
Fruitlands  and  the  Hillside  theatricals,  from  recollections  of  Dick¬ 
ens  and  neighbor  Thoreau,  from  Walden  woods  and  Tremont 
Temple  the  delightful  episodes  of  Little  Men.  It  was  published  on 
the  day  of  her  return  home.  Bronson  Alcott  and  Louisa’s  publisher 
Thomas  Niles  of  Roberts  Brothers  appeared  at  the  wharf,  and  a 
great  red  placard  announcing  the  new  book,  fifty  thousand  copies 
of  which  had  been  sold  in  advance  of  publication,  was  pinned  in 
the  carriage. 

The  attitudes  of  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl  and  of  Little  Men  reap¬ 
peared  in  the  next  volume  of  the  so-called  Little  Women  Series- 
Eight  Cousins:  or,  The  Aunt-Hill.  Here  the  author’s  gospel  on  the 
education  of  American  children  was  proclaimed,  a  gospel  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  discarding  of  medicine  and  the  use  of  brown  bread  pills 
instead,  the  substitution  of  new  milk  for  strong  coffee,  and  brown 
bread  for  hot  biscuit.  Dress  reform  that  loosened  tight  belts  and 
suggested  freedom  suits  was  championed,  along  with  the  three 
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great  remedies  of  sun,  air  and  water.  As  at  Plumfield,  less  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  more  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  were  recom¬ 
mended.  As  usual,  Alcott  was  able  to  depict  her  dramatis  personae 
with  the  broad  strokes  used  in  her  thrillers  and  so  she  made  not 
merely  palatable  but  exciting  her  advocacy  of  the  new  enlight¬ 
enment  in  food,  clothing,  and  schooling.  As  Henry  James  re¬ 
marked  of  her  protagonist  Uncle  Alec,  she  had  ridden  atilt  at  the 
shams  of  life. 

That  crusader’s  ride  was  continued  in  the  sequel  to  Eight  Cous¬ 
ins,  Rose  in  Bloom.  So  too  was  the  author’s  skill  in  extracting  from 
the  mine  of  memory  the  beads  to  string  upon  a  thin  thread  of  plot. 
Two  themes-autobiography  and  reform-were  combined.  Touches 
reminiscent  of  Little  Women -the  gifts  four  sisters  had  given  one 
another,  May’s  casts  and  easels,  Lizzie’s  fever- reappeared  in  a  new 
guise,  along  with  gems  from  Thoreau’s  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,  Emerson’s  Self-Reliance,  and  Dickens’  Nicholas 
Nickleby.  Upon  her  thread  the  author  also  strung  the  beads  of  tem¬ 
perance,  woman’s  rights,  and  philanthropy,  and,  since  her  charac¬ 
ters  were  strong  and  credible,  her  message  reached  its  target.  In 
1876  Rose  in  Bloom,  the  fifth  of  the  Alcott  full-length  juveniles, 
joined  its  predecessors  on  the  bookshelf. 

Between  1877  and  1886  only  three  more  would  follow.  Like 
Eight  Cousins,  Under  the  Lilacs  was  serialized  before  book  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  pages  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  there  a  new  type  of  Alcott 
hero  made  his  appearance:  a  performing  poodle,  Sancho,  who  wore 
a  tassel  at  the  end  of  his  tail  and  ruffles  around  his  ankles.  Research 
for  her  leading  character  was  carried  on  at  Van  Amburgh’s  Me¬ 
nagerie,  and  once  again,  partly  to  forget  the  anxieties  of  her 
mother’s  illness  and  partly  to  embellish  her  story,  Louisa  plumbed 
the  depths  of  the  past.  The  result  was  a  waltzing,  parading  poodle 
who,  with  a  whisk  of  his  tasseled  tail,  leapt  straight  into  the  hearts 
of  all  readers  of  Under  the  Lilacs. 

In  a  sense,  Jack  and  Jill,  which  appeared  over  the  Roberts  Broth¬ 
ers  imprint  in  1880,  was  an  expansion  of  Little  Women.  Here,  not  a 
single  family,  but  an  entire  village  takes  the  stage.  A  boy  and  girl 
in  an  upset  sled  are  discovered  at  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  and  from 
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then  on  Concord,  Massachusetts,  transmuted  into  Harmony  Vil¬ 
lage,  is  spotlighted.  The  clubs  and  skating  excursions,  the  Milldam 
stores,  the  hemlocks,  the  river  are  all  here.  The  fairground  and 
yearly  apple  picking,  the  school  festival  in  Town  Hall,  the  perfor¬ 
mances  of  the  Dramatic  Club,  the  whole  quiet  life  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  village  are  reanimated  in  these  pages.  So  too  are  the  children, 
for  they  are  life  studies  of  the  children  the  author  had  known  in 
Concord.  Here  indeed  Louisa  Alcott  produced  another  domestic 
novel,  not  of  a  single  family  but  rather  of  a  village  whose  geogra¬ 
phy  was  New  England’s,  whose  history  was  Concord’s. 

The  last  of  the  Little  Women  Series  was  not  published  until 
1886.  A  sequel  to  Little  Men,  Jo’s  Boys,  and  How  They  Turned  Out 
catches  a  thread  dropped  more  than  a  decade  before  and  follows 
the  little  men  to  maturity.  Here  again  were  dramatis  personae  from 
the  past:  an  Aunt  Jo  in  a  vortex,  an  Amy  whose  proteges  included 
ambitious  young  painters  and  sculptors,  a  Mr.  March  who  dis¬ 
cussed  Greek  comedy  in  the  study  for  the  edification  of  the 
Plumfield  Parnassus. 

Partly  because  of  her  ill  health,  partly  perhaps  because  she  sensed 
the  book  would  bring  down  the  final  curtain  on  the  Marches, 
Louisa  Alcott  tarried  over  its  writing.  Working  only  one  or  two 
hours  a  day,  she  once  again  drew  the  threads  of  her  life  into  the 
fabric  of  a  book.  The  Plumfield  plays  were  the  theatricals  of  her 
youth;  a  scene  depicting  a  ward  in  an  army  hospital  was  modeled 
directly  upon  Georgetown;  again  the  trumpet  of  reform  sounded 
clarion  calls  for  women’s  rights,  temperance  and  the  freedom  dress. 
If  some  of  those  calls  sounded  like  echoes  and  if  certain  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  were  stereotyped,  there  were  still  enough  simple  domestic 
scenes  left  to  touch  the  hearts  of  readers.  The  weary  historian  was 
strongly  tempted  to  close  her  tale  with  an  earthquake  that  would 
engulf  all  of  Plumfield.  Instead,  having,  as  she  put  it,  endeavored 
to  suit  her  readers  with  many  weddings,  few  deaths,  and  as  much 
prosperity  as  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  would  permit,  she  simply 
let  the  music  stop,  the  lights  die  out,  and  the  curtain  fall  forever 
on  the  March  family. 

If  none  of  the  books  that  followed  Little  Women  quite  attained 
the  stature  of  that  masterpiece,  the  eight  books  that  comprise  the 
series  form  a  composite  picture  of  life  in  nineteenth-century  New 
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England.  The  March  family  and  the  families  in  companion  vol¬ 
umes  are,  however,  also  touched  with  universality.  In  a  simple  and 
enduring  way,  Louisa  Alcott  created  a  saga  of  nineteenth-century 
America  that  is  unbounded  by  time  or  place.  The  door  she  un¬ 
latched  to  one  home  unlatched  the  doors  of  every  home. 

During  the  almost  twenty  years  when  those  books  were  written, 
the  author,  "a  natural  source  of  stories,”  composed  an  abundance 
of  minor  works.  Hundreds  of  her  tales  appeared  in  periodicals  and 
were  reprinted  in  collections— the  six  volumes  of  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap- 
Bag,  Spinning-Wheel  Stories,  and  the  three  volumes  of  Lulu's  Library 
named  for  May’s  daughter  after  May’s  tragic  death.  Unequal  as 
these  stories  may  be,  they  all  reflect  the  facile  skill  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  writer  who,  after  diverse  experimentations,  had  learned  the 
art  of  painting  character  to  the  life  and  the  art  of  extracting  from 
the  exigencies  of  the  installment  the  triumph  of  suspense. 

Experimenter  that  she  was,  Louisa  Alcott  understandably  wea¬ 
ried  of  the  task  of  supplying  the  books  expected  by  her  avid  public. 
In  a  conversation  she  confessed: 

I  think  my  natural  ambition  is  for  the  lurid  style.  I  indulge  in  gor¬ 
geous  fancies  and  wish  that  I  dared  inscribe  them  upon  my  pages  and 
set  them  before  the  public. . . .  How  should  I  dare  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  grayness  of  old  Concord?  The  dear  old  town  has  never  known  a 
startling  hue  since  the  redcoats  were  there.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  inject 
an  inharmonious  color  into  the  neutral  tint.  And  my  favorite  charac 
ters!  Suppose  they  went  to  cavorting  at  their  own  sweet  will,  to  the  in¬ 
finite  horror  of  dear  Mr.  Emerson,  who  never  imagined  a  Concord  per¬ 
son  as  walking  off  a  plumb  line  stretched  between  two  pearly  clouds  in 
the  empyrean.  To  have  had  Mr.  Emerson  for  an  intellectual  god  all 
one's  life  is  to  be  invested  with  a  chain  armor  of  propriety. ...  And 
what  would  my  own  good  father  think  of  me  ...  if  l  set  folks  to  doing 
the  things  that  1  have  a  longing  to  see  my  people  do?  No,  my  dear,  I 
shall  always  be  a  wretched  victim  to  the  respectable  traditions  of  Con¬ 
corde 

Nonetheless  it  is  clear  that  Louisa  Alcott  did  not  remain  forever 
a  victim  either  to  the  respectable  traditions  of  old  Concord  or  to 
the  persistent  demands  of  her  readers.  Upon  a  few  occasions  she 
deviated  from  the  pattern  set  in  her  Little  Women  Series  and 
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wrote  to  please  herself  and  indulge  her  "natural  ambition  ...  for 
the  lurid  style.”  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  deviations  is 
A  Modem  Mephistopheles. 

Opportunity  to  give  vent  to  her  "gorgeous  fancies”  came  to  her 
when  her  publishers,  Roberts  Brothers,  launched  a  No  Name  Series 
to  which  well-known  authors  were  to  contribute  anonymously. 
Louisa  Alcott’s  anonymous  contribution  was  a  novel  in  which  she 
analyzed  the  "psychological  curiosity”  that  penetrates  and  violates 
"the  mysterious  mechanism  of  human  nature.”  Interspersed 
through  A  Modem  Mephistopheles  are  metaphysical  borrowings  from 
Goethe  and  Hawthorne,  as  well  as  themes  dredged  up  from  the 
days  of  her  thrillers:  mind  control  and  the  lure  of  drugs. 

When  it  was  published  in  1877,  reviewers  gratifyingly  asked: 
"Who  wrote  this  story?  Whose  hand  painted  these  marvellous  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  angel  and  the  demon  striving  for  the  mastery  in  every 
human  soul?”17  As  for  the  author,  she  commented  in  her  journal: 
"  'M.M.’  appears  and  causes  much  guessing.  It  is  praised  and  criti¬ 
cised,  and  I  enjoy  the  fun,  especially  when  friends  say,  'I  know  you 
didn’t  write  it,  for  you  can’t  hide  your  peculiar  style.’  ”18 

Yet  Louisa  Alcott’s  style  was  far  less  limited  in  its  applications 
than  her  friends  believed.  That  she  is  indeed  entitled  to  a  high 
place  in  the  hierarchy  of  American  writers  is  only  recently  becom¬ 
ing  apparent.  The  bowdlerized  and  uncritical  work  of  her  first  bi¬ 
ographer  Ednah  D.  Cheney  did  nothing  to  advance  such  a  con¬ 
viction.  The  delightful  picture  of  Invincible  Louisa  by  Cornelia 
Meigs  was  painted  for  a  juvenile  market,  while  the  Louisa  May  Al- 
cott  drawn  by  Katharine  Anthony  in  1938  suffered  from  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  genre  known  as  psychological  biography.  My  own  bi¬ 
ography  of  Alcott  which  was  first  published  in  1950  was  an 
attempt  to  provide  a  full-length  portrait  with  extensive  documen¬ 
tation,  and  it  has  been  described  as  marking  "the  beginning  of 
serious  modern  study  of  the  subject.”  So-called  modern  studies 
have  included  two  recent  biographies,  one  by  Martha  Saxton  who, 
inspired  by  publication  of  the  Alcott  blood-and-thunder  stories, 
viewed  their  author  "through  a  glass  darkly,”  suggesting  that  she 
was  the  guilt-ridden  victim  who  hailed  from  a  house  of  horrors. 
Madelon  Bedell’s  The  Alcotts,  scholarly  and  authoritative,  is  rather 
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the  biography  of  an  entire  family  than  of  any  one  of  its  members. 

As  for  Louisa  Alcott  bibliography,  at  least  three  useful  works  are 
available:  the  first  by  Lucile  Gulliver,  which  is  limited  to  the 
writer’s  publications  in  book  form;  my  own  which  includes  291 
numbered  items  of  books  and  contributions  to  periodicals;  and  a 
recent  reference  guide  by  Alma  J.  Payne  which  is  particularly  useful 
for  its  secondary  bibliography  of  writings  about  Alcott.19 

A  careful  study  of  that  secondary  bibliography  indicates  that 
gradually  Louisa  May  Alcott  is  coming  into  her  own.  Little  Women 
has  been  compared  with  Pride  and  Prejudice,  and  Alcott’s  educa¬ 
tional  concepts,  her  attitudes  toward  feminism,  her  relations  with 
her  father,  her  novels  as  commentary  on  the  American  family,  are 
all  being  analyzed.  The  few  unpublished  stories  still  available  in 
manuscript  form— such  as  A  Free  Bed  which  was  acquired  by  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University -and  the  letters  that  occasionally  appear  on 
the  market— such  as  the  group  of  eight  remarkable  ones  now  on 
exhibition  which  discuss  her  literary  problems  and  techniques  as 
well  as  her  relations  with  publishers— are  the  object  of  avid  collec¬ 
tion  and  eager  study.  By  1984,  Critical  Essays  on  Louisa  May  Alcott 
will  be  added  to  a  series  that  concerns  itself  with  the  outstanding 
authors  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  America.  And  here 
today,  on  the  occasion  of  the  writer’s  150th  birthday,  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  mounted  by  Brigham  Young  University  must  surely  help  to 
place  Louisa  May  Alcott  in  the  literary  niche  to  which  she  is  en¬ 
titled.  From  an  examination  of  this  display,  if  from  nothing  else,  it 
must  become  clear  to  all  that,  although  Louisa  Alcott  was  indeed 
the  '"Children’s  Friend,”  she  was  far  more.  As  "Flora  Fairfield,” 
"Tribulation  Periwinkle,”  "A.  M.  Barnard”  and  author  of  Little 
Women,  she  made  her  writer’s  progress.  The  multi-faceted  career  of 
this  experimenting  author  may  at  last  be  traced  in  all  its  fascinat¬ 
ing  phases,  and  the  mastery  to  which  it  led  may  now  be  recog¬ 
nized. 
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